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; ; ‘ | have quoted, I do not pretend to compre-| they throw the weight of their applause or 
EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. jhend; but | am very sure that a complaint of | discredit into the scale of scientific opinions 
oe ithis kind against contemporary geologists is|}on such grounds, would reflect, first, that the 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | peculiarly unjust; for although a careful exa-|credit and respectability of any evidence may 
{mination of facts has led irresistibly to some be destroyed by tampering with its honesty: 
general views which may at first sight appear |and secondly, that this very disposition of mind 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | wreconcitatle with the narrative of Moses, ce implies a lurking mistrust in its own princi- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | bes not yet been proved that they are so in ples, since the grand, and indeed only charac- 
ii liana cain iti jreality; and I hazard nothing in the assertior., | ter of truth, is its capability of enduring the 
NO. OU, NORTE ’ , > ° 
jthat no theory which can be shown to be/test of universal experience, and coming un- 
PHILADELPHIA. iclearly inconsistent with the cosmogony of|changed out of every possible form of fair 
| Scripture, enjoys any general favour or coun-/ discussion.” 
atever. The truth is, that in the| That such will ultimately be the case with 
| present state of geological science, it is the|the volume of inspiration in every particular, 
A book, it seems, has lately been publish-| part of wisdom to refrain almost wholly from|no one who really and truly believes it as he 
ed, somewhat strangely entitled “* A general|the construction of theories, aud more parti-}ought to do, will never for a moment doubt; 
View of the Geology of Scripture,” from|cularly of such as attempt to reconcile with|and all excessive sensibility as to the bearing 
which some one has thought it worth while | the Mosaic account of the creation, those phy-|of new discoveries in science upon it, does 
to make several copious extracts for this} sical appearances which a partial examination} manifestly argue a want of faith in its divine 
paper. of the structure of the surface of our globe! inspiration 
Although I much regretted to see them, be-| have hitherto presented to our view: and this Of the number of such reasoners as Her- 
lieving that they might have a tendency to|is just the course which is pursued by almost|scliel alludes to, who would make all nature 
turn the thoughts of some inexperienced read-|all the eminent geologists of the day. Atthe|bend to their interpretation of difficult pass- 
ers into an unprofitable direction, and give|same time it must be conceded, that reason-|ages of scripture, is the author of the work 
rise to vain and fruitless speculations, I still | able and rightly directed efforts to illustrate or|we have been noticing. This is severe cen- 
hesitated whether it would be better to offer)confirm the sacred records, by reference to|sure, and it may therefore be thought incum- 
any reply to them; or whether they might not| scientific discoveries, are certainly commenda-|bent upon me to show that it is deserved. 
rather be suffered to sink silently into that|ble; and the success occasionally attending | This may easily be done without entering into 
oblivion whither tne book from which they | those efforts is productive of peculiar gratifi-|an extended critical review of the book; 
were taken is rapidly hastening, and where it|cation to most well constituted minds: “ but task, which I have neither leisure nor inclina- 
will surely remain, unless it be called at any| we must take care,” says Sir John He ],| tion to undertake. 
time from its dark abode as a memorial of|* that the testimony afforded by scienc -| Our author sets out full of confidence in 
human folly and presumption. As far as re- ligion, be its extent or value what it may, shall|the excellence of his plan, as well as in the 
spects myself, the latter course would proba-|be at least independent, unbiassed, and spon-|jextent and profoundness of his knowledge: 
bly have been adopted, had I not considered, |taneous. We do not here allude to such rea-|convinced that any failure in the undertaking 
that accompanied as they are with a strong |soners as would make all nature bend to their} will not be attributable either to a defect of 
expression of approval on the part of the cor-| narrow interpretations of obscure and difficult|plan, or a deficiency of materials to build 
respondent who furnished them, they might, if| passages in the sacred writings: such acourse| with. He does, however, hint at a possible 
allowed to pass unnoticed, be thought to have | might well become the persecutors of Galileo |‘ inability of the builder,’ but looks upon 
received the sanction of this journal. This|and the other bigots of the fifieenth and six-| that as a matter of no consequence, inasmuch 
correspondent commences his preface by de-| teenth centuries, but can only be adopted by} as the edifice may be pulled down, and another 
claring the present to be a day of philoso-|}dreamers in the present age. But, without) erected in its stead, out of the same materials, 
phism. Now, if any one age is less obnoxious} going these lengths, it is no uncommon thing| by some abler architect. But, however indif- 
to this charge than another, it is certainly the|to find persons earnestly attached to science,| ferent he may appear as to the fate of the 
one in which we live; the true spirit of in-|and anxious for its promotion, who yet mani-| edifice itself, he considers it important that 
ductive philosophy having never before been | fest a morbid sensibility on points of this kind; | there should be a firm basis for it to stand 
so generally diffused, nor cautious methods of |—-who exult and applaud when any fact starts) upon; and accordingly proceeds, as he says, 
enquiry so universally prevalent amongst sci-/up explanatory (as they suppose) of some)“ to lay a solid foundation for his views.” In 
entific men. And whilst this spirit is scarcely | scriptural allusion, and who feel pained and|the prosecution of this part of his work, he 
less distinguishable in geologists than in others; | disappointed when the general course of dis-|embarks into some tedious disquisitions upon 
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thé author of this scriptural geology, as he is 
pleased to term it, prefers against the whole 
of them a complaint as ungenerous as it is 
unfounded, in which many devout Christians, 
true and unfeigned believers in the truth of the 


covery in any department of science runs wide| chaos, atoms, and Epicurean philosophy, in 
jof the notions with which particular passages which much labour is needlessly expended to 
lin the Bible may have impressed themselves.| prove what nobody ever thought of disputing ; 
\To persons of such a frame of mind it ought) as for instance, that man cannct create the 
to suffice to remark, on the one hand, that) elementary substances of the earth, nor esta- 


Holy Scriptures, must of necessity be includ-|truth can never be opposed to truth, and on blish the laws by which the operations of na- 
ed, that they yield their confidence in the nar-|the other, that error is only to be effectually | ture are controlled. Subsequently, after con- 
rative of inspiration to theories which are|confounded by searching deep and tracing it}demning geological theories in geveral, he 
supported only ** by the deceptious nature of/to its source. Nevertheless, it were much to| himself proposes, with singular inconsistency, 


physical facts seen under a false light.” 


be wished that such persons, estimable and|to account for the geological structure of the 


The precise meaning of the phrase which | excellent as they for the most part are, before| upper surface of our earth, and in conformity 
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| which he has been expounding. He does not 


with this purpose, goes on to construct a the- 
ory at least as preposterous and absurd as any 
of those which he has so freely and perhaps 
deservedly condemned. Conjecture and hy- 


pothesis constitute its groundwork, and not! 


content with distorting and misrepresenting 
facts to make them suit his own preconceived 


THE FRIEND. 


adduce a single proof of the spuriousness of 
this passage, but argues, that as glosses upon 
the text may very probably, by the ignorance 
of transcribers, have been sometimes incor- 
porated into the text itself, so in this instance, 
as the description of the garden of Eden is 


ee ee 


and there some little gardeners performing 
various operations in small plots of ground 
that were portioned out. Here was a group 
of little girls gleaning; there others carrying 
water, most of them singing, while thus em. 
ployed. But my attention was peculiarly ar. 
rested by about one hundred men, who in a 


interpretation of the language of Moses, he inconsistent with certain notions of a certain) large, open building, erected in a recess of 
distorts the language itself, when his ingenui-|Granville Penn, to whom he refers as autho: | the garden, appeared to be engaged like boys 
ty fails him in effecting any tolerable reconcili- | rity in all matters of biblical criticism, as well) in a school-room; over the entrance was in. 
ation. : as with his own geological interpretations of| scribed this motto, ‘ The Hope of their Coun- 
He tells us that we know of no othersource |the first chapter of Genesis, there is, there-| try.’ 
of heat ou our globe than the sun; whereas|fore, * a high probability, amounting almost | ““T was at last fortunate enough to be ad- 
its sources are exceedingly numerous andjto certainty,” that the passage in question is} mitted into the study of M. de Fellenberg.— 
varied; as chemical action, electricity, and a lan interpolation of some ignorant copyist! |aman somewhat advanced in years, with a 
multitude of others, whose effects are so fre- lo be conunued countenance beaming with intelligence and 
quently witnessed in spontaneous combustion, _— kindness. De Fellenberg was, by birth, one 
boiling springs, lightning, earthquakes, vol- A VISIT TO HOFWYL, of the ancient aristocracy of the country, and 
canoes, &c. He sets out with this false as- The following animated account of the ce-|in possession of the hereditary property of his 
sumption at the very threshold of his argu-|lebrated Fellenberg establishment, in a letter | family. He determined upon devoting his 
ment, and so much of it, therefore, as is| published by the editors of the London Penny | fortune, and the labour of a life, in the endea- 
founded thereon, falls of necessity to the! Magazine, cannot, we think, but be accepta-| Your to effect the regeneration of his native 
ground. In another place, be tells us thatthe ble to the readers of “The Friend.” 'The|!and, by the means of education. I will in. 
earth, when created, was invisible, and not|head of the institution is made to speak for| fuse good habits and principles into the chil. 
“ without form,”’ as our authorised version has|himself,—we seem to be spectators of the | dren.’ For thirty-two years has he pursued 
it; the latter interpretation not being at all) scene, and the picture is drawn to the life. ~~ steady course, increasing in influence, and 
suited to his purpose: and the cause of this, sei extending his establishment as his scheme grew 
invisibility he declares to have been a thin| We have received the following interesting | Upon him, until it has become what he describ. 
stratum of water which covered the globe, as|communication from a correspondent upon ed tome. ‘This,’ said he, pointing toa large 
if the water were not as much a part of it as! whose accounts we can place a full reliance.) building, ‘is the institute for the Loys of the 
the dry land. He had previously told us too, |The establishments for education, which have| bigher classes. Here are their dining-rooms; 
but this | suppose he had forgotten, that as|been founded and matured in Switzerland, by| arranged on each side of yonder galleries, are 
the sun is the only source of heat, water could the public spirit and laborious perseverance of| dormitorics. Here you see their gardens, their 
not then have existed, as the sun was not yet/M. Fellenberg, have now existed about thirty-| museum, their work-shops, their school-rooms 
created. He has, to be sure, in another place two years. ‘lheir high merits have been long here their gymnasium where they exercise them- 
found it convenient to throw back the creation |familiar to the English public. At the present| selves in wet weather, here their stream of 
of this luminary from the fourth day to the |time, we understand that certain political dis- running water where they bathe every day: 
first, as he wanted light on that day, and did |sentions, which have produced much ill-will) study is their employment, bodily labour their 
not know where else to get it: but it did not|and unhappiness in the canton of Berne, have | recreation,—but bodily exertion I insist upon 
seem to occur to him, that according to his|had the common effect of all violent contests; There is no kealth, no vigour of mind, no 
own notions, he wanted heat as well as light of opinion—they have made men indifferent} Virtue without it. Those persons grown to 
on the first day; for he says expressly, that/or sed to those institutions for the ameli-; manhood, who are mixing with the boys, are 
although the sun was already created, “ no- oes the human character, whose great| placed by me to observe every action, and 
thing more than its effects of light had yet object is to elevate our species above intoler-| catch every expression. My grand object is 
appeared.’ ‘The moon, too, he determinesto ance and narrowness of party feeling. We)|to comprehend thoroughly the character of my 
have been created simultaneously with the trust that the open or concealed hostility, pupils, in order that | may work more effica- 
earth, for no better reason than that she can-|which, it is said, now threatens the excellent ciously upon them. These persons are by no 
not be seen, as he says, until the fourth day jestablisiments of M. Fellenberg, will speedily | means considered as spies by the boys,—they 
after conjunction, reckoning after the Jewish |be put to shame by the good sense of the peo-| are their companions. At Hofwyl, all that is 
fashion; although it is notorious that in a clear ple of Switzerland; who will perceive in such| not in itself wrong is permitted. " 1 never like 
atmosphere she is distinctly visible when only |institutions the surest preservation against the, to forbid a thing when I am_ unable to assign 
two days old. The process by which he as-|outbreaks of a mistaken zeal for freedom, on|4 reason for doing so; it creates a confusion 
certained that the moon, when created, was|the one hand, and the tyranny of exclusive)!" young minds with regard to principle, a 
in conjunction with the sun, be has omitted to | pretensions, on the other. | thing most dangerous to their future happiness. 
inform us of. Having taken this liberty with} “ In the month of August, 1832, I travelled) We have no boundary-mark, yet my boys stay 
the two great lights of the firmament, it was|into Switzerland for the purpose of making|at home: we interfere not with their pleasures, 
of course quite natural to dispose of all the | myself acquainted with the schools and insti-| yet they cling to their duty. 
planets in the same manner, and the whole|tutions at Hofwyl. Situated about three; “* Within this enclosure is my eldest daugh- 
solar system is accordingly said to have started | Jeagues from the picturesque capital of Berne,|ter’s poor school for girls. She has about a 
into perfect existence at the same instant of|amidst a beautiful scenery, composed of a) hundred under her direction, who are fed and 
time; a fact, which he avers to be aunounced \cultivated vale, the Jura ridge of mountains,| clothed by the establishment. To these she 
by history and corroborated by our reason. [a pine forest, a smnall lake, and the glaciers of| devotes her entire time. ‘They learn all that 
This straining of the text, which he consi-|the Bernese Alps, stand the extensive build-|in after-life will be of service to them:—to 
ders so inexcusable in others, he does not he-| ings of the establishment, surrounded by about clean the house,—to cultivate the garden,—to 
sitate to resort to, in numerous other instances: |two acres of farm land. Upon my first arri-|sew,—to make all those little necessaries 
and in perfect accordance with this principle|val, before I could obtain an opportunity of| which are of so much importance in the cot- 





of action, he rejects as spurious the whole|presenting my letters to the benevolent foun- 
descriptive part of the garden of Eden, in the|der, I wandered about in various directions. 
second chapter of Genesis, which he states to| All was business and activity. Here was a 
be “the only part of the inspired writings|troop of lads cutting the ripened corn, while 
which stood in contradiction to the geology of|another troop was engaged in conducting it to 
the rest:” that is, of course, to the doctrines|the barns. Here was the forge in activity; 


tage; to read, and sing,—to be cheerful, and 
to be happy. Unless our women be brought 
up in modesty, and with industrious and reli- 
gious habits, it is in vain that we educate the 
men. It is they who keep the character of 
men in its proper elevation. 








For “ The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


(Continued from page 223.) 


The lives of the early Friends were distin- 
guished by humility and watchfulness, and 
an extraordinary zeal and devotion in the 
cause of Christian redemption. Their reli- 
gion was one of practice, more than outward 
show, and while from conscientious motives 
they laid aside some of the ceremonial per- 
formances, commonly used by Christian pro- 
fessors, they entered deeply into the spiritu- 
ality of the gospel dispensation, and main- 
tained a strictness of mental discipline anda 
blamelessness of demeanour, such as had 
rarely been witnessed. They saw and felt 
the Christian life to be a covenant between 
God and his creature, in which the whole 
man with all his powers and capabilities was 
solemnly dedicated to the service and contro 
of his Creator, his own will being slain on 
the cross of Christ, and all the appetites and 
affections sanctified and regulated by the ever 
blessed will of God. Itis in this holy con- 
dition that the soul lives “the life which is 
hid with Christ in God,’ enjoys near and in- 
timate communion with him through the 
eternal spirit, leans in simple faith on his all- 
sufficiency and goodness, and draws imie- 
diately from the inexhaustible fountain itself, 
those supplies of living bread and water 
which are necessary to sustain and fit it for 
becoming an inhabitant of the new Jerusa- 
lem. Few men ever had more enlarged and 
precious experience of the mysteries of re- 
demption through Jesus Christ, or partook 
more freely and fully of the consolations 
which are in him, than did our worthy fore- 
fathers. They tasted and handled of the good 
word of life, and were thus eminently quali- 
fied to bear witness to others of the mercy 
and goodness of the Lord, and of the very 
blessedness of that salvation which brought 
pardon and peace to their troubled and sin- 
sick souls, when groaning under the bondage 
of their own corruptions, and longing for that 
deliverance which they had sought in vain 
from any other source—No marvel that Christ 
was precious to them—precious both in his 
glorious offices without them as their propi- 
tiation, mediator, and advocate with the 
Father, and in his spiritual appearance in 
their souls as the comforter and sanctifier—a 
light to illumine the paths of their feet, and 
a guide to conduct them safely through the 
wilderness of this world, and introduce them 
at last to those brighter and better abodes 
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lis in this covenant that the Lord blots out all! 

their former forsaken transgressions, and re-| 
members their sins and iniquities no more, 
| they continuing in this everlasting covenant, 
jand in his goodness: he is a God keeping 
covenant and mercy for ever, to them that 
fear him. Oh! my cry, my soul's breathing, 
|my inward spiritual travail, my watchings and 
prayings, have been—O Lord, preserve and 
keep me in thy holy fear, in humility, in tae 
sense of thy power; that | may never depart 
from thee, nor from thy covenant ; that | may 
never dishonour thy truth, or our holy pro- 
|fession. And hitherto the Lord has helped | 
me on my spiritual journey and race towards 
the prize: I ascribe the glory and praise only 
‘to Him, ‘ who giveth power to the faint, and 
to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength ;’ and often in my weak estate, hath 
manifested strength: salvation and strength 
come from him who is the God of our salva- 
tion, that his redcemed ones may sing of his 
judgments and mercies, and ascribe salvation 
to our God, and to the Lamb that sits with 
him upon the throne, in glory and majesty 
for ever.” 

There are few more certain marks of a true 
disciple of Christ than that state of humble, 
| reverent fear, in which, under a sense of the 
|preciousness of the cause of truth, and its 
|own frailty, the heart is earnestly engaged in 
|prayer to God for preservation in continued 
watching against temptation, and a strict and 
jealous examination of its own state. The 
‘soul that is thoroughly awakened toa sense 
of the exceeding hatefulness of sin, and the 
‘purity and holiness of the divine character, | 
\that realises its own helplessness and con-| 
| stant liability to fall away from the little good | 
it may have experienced, will often be pros-| 
trated at the throne of grace, with weeping 
and supplicetion for strength from on high, to 
preserve and protect it from the assaults of 
an unwearied adversary, and from the multi- 
form temptations which are presented by the 
|pleasures and pursuits of the world, and the 
llusts and gratifications of the flesh. The 
\onhd of this lowly, careful, inward state of, 
mind, striving against sin and all its motions, | 
lis one of the sad evidences of declension 
| which mark the degeneracy of the present 
day. Oh, for more of fervent zeal, of holy 
circumspection and heavenly mindedness, 
more fear of God, and less love of the world, | 
‘in our religious Society! Then would aj 
| righteous generation be raised up to exalt the | 
testimonies of truth in the earth, and by the} 


| 
|powerful influence of a godly example, as| 
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unassisted powers of the mind, and believe 
that nothing short of the aid of the Holy 
Spirit immediately communicated at the time, 
can qualify any for acceptable preaching or 
praying. That Christ Jesus,the Bishop and 
Head of the church, calls and anoints whom 
he will for the sacred office, without respect 
to age, or sex, or station in the world, often 
choosing such as are of little esteem in the 
eyes of men, either for wisdom or learning, 
wealth or family, and endowing them with 
spiritual knowledge and discernment, that 
the excellency of the power may be seen to 
be of Him and not of man, and that no flesh 
may glory iv his presence. ‘That when he 
thus calls and anoints any for this blessed 
work, they may not preach when or where 
or as they please, nor be silent when they 
list, but must wait for the direction and as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit, by which alone 
the gospel can be preached. Christ Jesus by 
his own spirit, must rule and govern them in 
all things, and especially in whatever per- 
tains to their awful and responsible standing 
as ambassadors for him and heralds of the 
plenteous salvation which he commands them 
to proclaim to sinners in his behalf. As he 
freely calls and qualifies them for this service, 
and as the ability for its performance comes 
from him alone, so he commands them to la- 
bour freely, without regard to reward from 
man—or the hope or expectation of pecunia- 
ry compensation : hence, while Friends be- 
lieve that the gospel minister is worthy of his 
hire, and entitled to what may be necessary 
for his support while engaged in the exercise 
of his gift, they believe it wrong to preach 
for hire or to make merchandise of the gos- 
pel, by bargaining for a fixed salary, or traf- 
ficking to obtain the most profitable livings. 
They cannot engage to preach at all, because 
they know it is only when their Lord and 
Master is pleased to put them forth, that they 
dare to move in this awful work, and much 
less could they contract to preach for money, 
when Christ, from whom they derive all their 
authority, has positively enjoined upon them, 
“ Freely ye have received, FREELY give.” 

The early ministers in the Society of 
Friends, were men who knew whereof they 
testified—they had known the work of rege- 
neration accomplished in their own hearts, 
and were “changed men themselves before 
they set out to change others.” 

On this subject, George Whitehead re- 
marks,— 

“It was my belief after my convincement, 
that all who are truly called into Christ's mi- 


where they should join the just of all gene-| well as by a living ministry of Christ’s own|nistry, must be sanctified, divinely inspired, 
rations in the blessed employ of praising ordering, turn the minds of the people from| and gifted for that sacred work and service of 


God. Speaking of his progress in this glo- 
rious work, George Whitehead says,— 


“This new covenant, is a covenant of 
grace, mercy, and peace with God in his dear 
Son Jesus Christ. It is that reconciliation, 
that near agreement with God and Christ, 
which man must come into if ever he enjoys 
true peace. It is in thiscovenant that all the 
Lord’s people know him, from the least to 
the greatest, and are all taught of God, hav- 
ing also his law written in their hearts, and 
put into their minds, by his Holy Spirit. It 


. ‘ j 
the lifeless forms of a man-inade religion, to) 


our blessed Lord Jesus Christ; they must be 


that pure spiritual worship in which God is|careful that their ‘conversations be as be- 
adored in spirit and in truth, and the tribute | cometh the gospel ;’ they must live good lives, 
of homage and praise offered on his altar,|as well as speak good words ; they must be 
not with the lip and the tongue only, but with| men fearing God, and eschewing evil ; hat- 
a sincere and obedient heart. ing covetousness, and giving no offence in 

The views of the nature of gospel mi-|any thing, that the ministry be not blamed ; 
nistry, entertained by the Society of Friends,| concerning which the Lord hath laid upon me 
are of a more elevated and disinterested cha-|a godly care, which still remains upon me, 
racter, than those of any other body of pro-| both for myself and others; that our ministry 
fessors. They renounce all dependence on|be not blamed, and that no offence may be 
human wisdom or learning, as well as on the} given to cause blame thereupon. What sig- 
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nifies it for any to have a name to live, when early travels, to minister only according to|necessary for the due organisation and go- 
they are dead! Or for loose, vain, proud, the ability given me of my heavenly Father,|vernment of such an association. Also, to 
covetous, unsanctified persons, to pretend to and to keep within compass of my own gift;|prepare essays of circulars addressed to the 
be in holy orders, when they themselves are) and when the spirit of the Lord opened and|several auxiliaries, and to the members of 
altogether unholy, polluted, and sinful ! moved but in afew words, I must not exceed, |those quarterly meetings in which no auxili- 
* What that kingly prophet David earnest- but sit down in silence when that ceased. |aries have been formed, and present to a fu- 
ly prayed to God for in psalm 51, doth truly, Many times in waiting upon the Lord, and |ture sitting. 
set forth the state and condition of true gos- secretly breathing to him in silence, the} “ Adjourned to meet on fifth day evening 
pel ministers, whose ministry is attended with) spring of life would arise, and open counsel next, at 8 o’clock.”’ 
his power and presence, and thereby made) afresh to my own and others refreshment and|_,,, ; aa 
effectual for the conversion of sinners unto|consolation: many times hath my soul been Nhe following address from the Farmington 
him: ‘Wash me thoroughly from mine ini-| brought low, and the Lord hath helped me, auxiliary association, appears to have led to 
quity, and cleanse me from my sin.’ ‘ Create! and renewed my strength to persevere in his the plan of a general meeting of all the ome 
in me aclean heart, O God! and renew ajservice; being ‘sensible the more low I was iliaries within the limits of New York yearly 
right spirit within me: cast me not away from! in myself, and the more in fear toward God, meeting, viz: 
thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit) though but weak and simple of myself, the |** Tothe Auziliary Bible Association of Friends 
from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy; more he would manifest his power, and bless in New York. 
salvation, and uphold me with thy free spirit.) my endeavours and service. Let Him have]* Dear Friends, 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, and the praise of all, who is for ever worthy.” 
sinners shall be converted unto thee.’ These| (To be continued. 
things have I sincerely aimed at, and earnest- 
ly desired of the Lord ; and in spirit travail-| ; : . , tures, we feel a desire that those of our bre- 
ed for, with my soul and whole heart. And New York Bible Association of Friends. thren who have not yet entered into this field 
the Lord in measure answered me therein,) We have read with much interest, a pam-|of labour, may be induced to co-operate with 
before 1 travelled abroad in the ministry of, phict, entitled ‘ Proceedings, Corstitution,|us in the great and good work of disseminat- 
the gospel of Christ, even the gospel of the| and Address, of the New York general Bible|ing the inspired volume, and of placing a 
grace of God; which he gave and increased | Association of Friends,’’ and rejoice to find |copy of it in the hands of every individual 
from small beginnings in me, and unto me,|that our brethren in that Yearly Meeting|member of our Society who can read. 
blessed be his most excellent name for ever :| evince a lively concern on the subject of the} “ The deficiencies amongst us are much 
for he promised unto his people, saying, ‘1)more general circulation of the sacred vo-|greater than were anticipated, but are now 
will give you pastors according to my own lume among their members. There cannot|supplied as fast as made known. 
heart, which shall feed you with knowledge| be a doubt, but a godly zeal in this good} ‘* We are glad that you have an auxiliary 
and understanding.’ Jer. iii. 15. They only|cause will be productive of benefit both to|in your meeting, and it would be gratifying 
are true pastors and ministers who are of his| those who are to be supplied with Bibles, and |to see one in every quarterly meeting. 
giving; and many such he has given and will those who engage in the good work of sup-| “ By the last annual report of the parent 
give in this gospel day, according as was tes-| plying them. As we believe the readers of|association at Philadelphia, it appears there 
tified by a preacher both of Christ as come!‘ The Friend” will share with us in the in-|are yet but five auxiliaries within the limits 
in the flesh, and of the mystery of Christ as terest and pleasure we have derived from the|of this yearly meeting. New York, Ferris- 
come in spirit: ‘Even the mystery which| Report, we shall proceed to lay before them|burg, Young Street, Farmington, and Scipio. 
hath been hid from ages and generations, but/some extracts from its pages, and in doing} ‘ We believe there would be an advantage 
now is made manifest to his saints, to whom’ so, would express the earnest desire that the arising from a general meeting of the auxili- 
God would make known what is the riches of example of active exertion which it holds|aries, (at the time of our next yearly meet- 
the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, out, may availingly arouse every lukewarm|ing,) to be attended by delegates from each 
which is Crist rn you, the hope of glory ;| member of Society to diligence and earnest-|auxiliary, and from the members of those 
whom we preach, warning every man, and ness in so worthy a cause, and induce him to quarterly meetings in which no auxiliaries 
teaching every man in all wisdom, that we|* go and do likewise.” have been formed; and we would invite you 
may present every man perfect in Christ) ‘Ata meeting of delegates from the several |to co-operate with us by appointing suitable 
Jesus; whereunto [ also labour, striving ac-| auxiliary Bible associations of Friends, within persons to represent your auxiliary at such a 
cording to his working, which worketh in me| the limits of the New York yearly meeting, | meeting. : 
mightily.’ Col. i. 26. 29. | together with other Friends who are interest-| “ This would give a fair opportunity for an 
* According to a belief that God would re-|ed in the concern, held, (pursuant to notice interchange of sentiment, receiving interest- 
veal this mystery of Christ in us, | was made| contained in the following circular,) at New/ing information, and devising measures for 
tenderly concerned to wait for the same, that) York, on the evening of the 26th of fifth| enlisting Friends more generally in this im- 
I might witness and feel the power and com-| month, 1834, Thomas Cock was appointed | portant work. P 
ing of Christ in spirit, both to sanctify my|clerk of the meeting, and Joseph C. Hatha. | * Our efforts have been attended with an 
heart, and give me understanding to do his| way, assistant. lincreased perusal and study of the Holy 
will. And when he called me to bear testi-| ‘The subject of a more general diffusion |Scriptures, particularly among the junior 
mony for his name and power, and also for of the Holy Scriptures among the members|class of members, and we think we have 
his inward and spiritual work in man, I was of our religious Society, claimed the lively |abundant reason to be stimulated to continu- 
engaged to wait for his power and spirit to| interest and attention of the meeting, and|ed exertion. 
move and work in me; and that I might la- | many pertinent remarks were made; and, in| “ The cause in which we are engaged is 
bour in his service according to his working] order to promote this desirable object, it was|one of such deep and vital interest to the 
in me; and not otherwise run, strive, or|thought best, that a general association be|welfare of our Society, that it is to be hoped 
strain in my own will, wisdom, or strength, formed, to meet annually at this place, to be |none who have put their ‘ hand to the plough 
as knowing that without Christ, his power attended by delegates from the several auxili-| will look back,’ for although much has been 
and presence, help end counsel, I could, of aries within this yearly meeting, and by all|done, much remains to do, before every in- 
myself, do nothing, nor any one else. And Friends who take an interest in this important |dividual in our Society who can read, will 
when my ability was but small, and [ in much! subject. be furnished with a copy of the Bible: ‘the 
weakness, fear, and trembling many times,) “ ‘Thomas Cock, Samuel Parsons, Aca B.|only standard by which the deficiency io 
the Lord helped me, and increased strength Smith, Joseph Tallcot, and Joseph C. Hath-|the supply of the Scriptures is to be mea- 
and ability in my labours beyond expectation; away, are appointed to prepare an essay of| sured.’ 
this care still resting upon me even in my such rules and regulations as may be deemed; ‘ With desires that you may persevere in 


*“ When we reflect upon the success that 
has in some measure attended our endeavours 
to promote the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
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“éTlere is my school for the middling classes, | blessing of God, I can continue the direction 
—here all instruction has reference to practi-|of them, success is certain.’ 
cal purposes. Man was born to have domi-| * To insure success M. Fellenberg spares 
nion over the earth, and to subdue it, but itis|}no pains,—no expense. ‘There are no less 
by the intellect alone that he can do so. His than thirty-two professors solely devoted to his 
unassisted strength, what is it? ‘To conquer|establishment, who inhabit a house to them- 
nature he must understand her. Look in| selves upon the premises. 
here, and you will see the laboratory of the| ‘In all, there are about three hundred and 
chemist, and the lever and the pulley of the| fifty individuals in this little colony. Despite 
mechanic. of his enemies, the spirit of De Fellenberg is 

«In these two buildings are my poor school | spreading throughout Switzerland; and alter 
for boys, who are boarded and clothed by the} having seen the parent institution I visited se- 
establishment. And well they earn their|veral of his establishments in some of the re- 
maintenance, for the little fellows work ten | motest cantons. 
hours a-day inthe summer; andthe expense that} “A week closed my short sojourn at Hofwy). 
I incur in their behalf is nearly repaid by their} { quitted it with a heavy heart; and the recol- 
exertions. ‘They study for two hours each/lection of the moral beauty of what is there 
day, and this I consider sufficient. ‘The case | witnessed, will remain riveted on my memory 
here is the reverse of the institute, for bodily | for ever.”’ 
exertion is the labour and study the recreation. 
The habits I bring them up with are those 
which [ desire should continue with them 
through life; they consequently have reference After a most delightful sail, (from Ceylon,) we 
to their probable position in society. The | anchored in the roadstead of Madrar, and a most im- 
habit of continued study would ill become a posing scene it presents to a stranger ! The splendid 
person destined to gain his livelihood by his | @dilfices, with their lofty verandas, and terraced 

roofs; the tall white columns, which are seen in 

hands. Although there are now one hundred | visi 5 rotief against a clear blue sky, and these 
boys assembled here, mine were but sinall be- | 2 tl : 


oys ) surrounded by the broad massy fort; the lashing 
ginnings. I had but one pupil at first. It was’) surf, foaming and hissing over a long unbroken line 


MADRAS, AND THE MONSOONS. 


long before I could find a master in whom [ }of beach, which the eye follows until its powers of| 


“e » » the distance : 2 VE r 
could confide. Do you observe those little Perception are baffled by the distance ; the variety of 

atck f i : 1? KEact lad |barks, dotting the smovuth surface of the waters, be- 
patches of garden-ground - 4ach poor 18C) yond the influence of the surge; the groups of dark 
has one to himself; and the produce belongs and busy figures gathered at intervals upon the 


exclusively to him. ‘They usually dispose of| strand :—all these are objects not to be beheld with 
The extent to which the city, when 


keep mostly beyond it in the smoother part of the 
roudstead; so that an accident from the upsetting of 
a Massoolah boat seldom occurs. Besides, the acti- 
vity of the catamaran men is so great, that they 
almost instantly rescue the struggler, and land him 
safely on the beach, no less to his own astonish- 
ment and delight, than to their own praise and 
profit. 

The catamaran is merely three large logs tied to- 
gether in the form of a raft, the middle log being 
longer than the other two, and projecting a little 
above them. Upon this the man who guides it is 
seated, and seems to be perched, like a gull, on the 
water, as the heavy raft upon which he sits is seldom 
seen above the surface. 
| Upun our landing, we were assailed with the cla- 
|mour of numberless voices, speaking in an unknown 

tongue, which, blending with the terrific roaring of 
}the surf, seemed to realise the fabled din of the forges 
of the Cyclops. However, we soon got into the 
shelter of the town, where we were still pursued by 
the boisterous importunities of native servants and 
tradesmen, who are always clamorously urgent to 
be employed. They are generally rogues in pro- 
portion to their importunity ; but they are among 
those necessary evils which we are glad to put up 
with, for the sake of those positive conveniences by 
which they are balanced. The day after cur arrival, 
a fellow passenger and myself took a very conve- 
nient house within the fort, where we determined to 
remain until the setting in of the monsoon. 

On the fifteenth of October, the flag staff was 
struck, as a signal for all vessels to leave the roads, 
jlest they should be overtaken by the monsoon. On 
| that very morning some premonitory symptoms of 
the approaching “ war of elements” had appeared. 
| Small fleecy clouds were perceived, at intervals, to 
rise from the horizon, and to dissipate in a thin and 
almost imperceptible vapour, over the deep blue of 
jthe still bright sky. There was a slight haze upon 
|the distant waters, which seemed gradually to thick- 


jen. There was a sensation of suffocating heat in the 


it to the establishment, which either pays them | '?4ifference. 


the money at the time, or lodges it for them| 


tirst observed from the offing, seems to stretch be-| atmosphere, which, at the same moment, seemed to 
yond the walls, gives it an appearance of vastness, | OPPress the lungs and depress tue spirit. Towards 
The | @fternoon, the aspect of the sky began to change; 


in a little bank I have founded. Many Of at once singularly unexpected and imposing. 
them have very considerable sums there. Itis|low sandy beach, over which the violently agitated 
here that they obtain a habit of passing the/ Waters are continually chasing and roaring with a 
greater portion of their time in continued Ja-| din and turbulence which must be heard to be con 


| 
‘ . ; |ceived, apparently offering an unsurmountable im- 
bour;—they become acquainted with the value pediment to your passage beyond the perilous barrier 


of labour, by the produce of their little gar-)| which they oppose to your landing; the varieties of 
ders. ‘The instruction that I give them, al-|the shipping and smaller craft, from the smartly-built 
though somewhat more elevated than what is) fishing smacks, to the unsightly eotemeran; the om 
generally obtained by persons of their rank in ae ee oan - "hehaes oe 
_ e } yant yacht and lighter wherry 

life, is directed to the rendering perfect the | severally afford an agreeable relief to the dull uni- 
senses and reflection,—to make them better |formity of a four months’ voyage. 

practical men; drawing, the sciences of arith- 
metic and geometry, a useful selection from | a Massoolah boat, which immediately made for the 
the other sciences, all taught in the most un- | shore. These boats are most singulatly constructed. 
ostentatious manner; the history of their na- They have the appearance of a rude barge, are flat 


7 bottomed, and without timbers, the planks being 
tive country, and an acquaintance with the sewed together with line made from the outer coat 


different natural objects around them, together | of the cocoa-nut, and calked with the same mate- 
with music, form the extent of their literary rial. They are rowed with broad elliptical paddles, 
instruction. " land are so extremely limber, that the planks yield 

« ‘Religion is inculcated in every way. Pub-! readily to the percussion of the waters, and thus, by 
lic prayer, both at church and at school 
regularly performed in common with the) lashing of the surf, which is so terrifie in its might 
schools of other countries. Besides this, these | aod violence, that a European boat has scarcely ever 
poor lads are taught to see the Creator in biel in known to pass through it, without being dashed 


: ; al seal in pieces. It is really astonishing to see with what 
works. When their adiniration is roused by a dexterity the boatmen manage these awkward-look- 


natural object, they are accustomed to direct ing machines, steering them through the most bois- 
their thoughts to its Maker. terous sea, skilfully avoiding the stroke of the billows, 
and bringing them safely on shore, through a surf 


Shortly after the vessel had cast anchor, | got into 


‘* ‘But here,’ said my venerable companion, | 
‘is the engine upon which I rely for effecting| before witnessed it. 
the moral regeneration of my country, (and | The Massoolah boats are almost invariably attend- 
my attention was directed to the men whom 1 ed by catamarans ; +o that should any of the former 
had before seen in the morniny;) these are} chance to upset,—whuich is sometimes the case, when, 
the masters of village schools, come here to from mismanagement, they are suddenly thrown for- 


* aah Saal ward upon the crest of breakers,—these last pick up 
imbibe | ay principles, and to perfect them- the luckless passengers, and bear them safely to the 
selves in their duty. These men have siz shore. It very fortunately happens that sharks are 


thousand pupils under them; and if, by the) seldom found within the influence of the surf, but 


| diminishing the resistance, so break the force of the} 


+ 18) concussion, that they sustain little injury from the| 


} that would appal the stoutest heart that had never | 


| the horizon gathered blackness; and the sun, which 
\had risen so brightly, had passed the meridian, to go 
| down in darkness, Masses of heavy clouds appear- 
|ed tu rise from the sea, black and portentous, ac- 
jcompanied by sudden gusts of wind, that shortly 
|died away, being succeeded by an intense, deathlike 
} stillness, as if the air were in a state of utter stagna- 
tion, and its vital properties arrested. It seemed no 
longer to circulate, until again agitated by the brief 
jbut mighty gusts which swept fiercely along, like 
the giant heralds of the storm. Meanwhile the 
llower circle of the heavens assumed a deep brassy 
|red, from the partial reflection of the sunbeams upon 
lthe thick clouds, which had now every where over- 
| spread it. 

| About four o’clock the whole sky was overspread, 
and the deep gloom of twilight was cast over the 
}town and sea. The atmosphere was condonsed al. 
| most to the thickness of a mist, which was increased 
by the thin spray scattered over the land from the 
sea, by the violence of the increasing gales. The 
rain now began to fall in sheeted masses, and the 
wind to howl more continuously, which, mingling 
with the roar of the surf, produced a tumultuous 
junion of sounds, perfeetly deafening. 

| As the house which we occupied overlooked the 
j beach, we could behold the setting in of the mon- 
soou in all its grand and terrific sublimity. The 
|wind, with a force which nothing could resist, bent 
|the tufted heads of the tall, slim cocoa-nut trees, 
jalmost to the earth, flinging the I:ght sand into the 
lair, in eddying vortices, until the rain had either so 
|increased its gravity, or beaten it into a mass, as to 
prevent the wind from raising it. The pale lightning 
streamed from the clouds, in broad sheets of flame, 
| which appeared to encircle the heavens, as if every 
|element had been changed into fire, and the world 
was on the eve of a general conflagration; whilst 
the peal, which instantly followed, was hke the ex- 
plosion of a gunpowder magazine, or the discharge 
of artillery in the gorge of a mountain, where the 
surrounding hills multiply, with terrific energy, its 
deep and astounding echoes, The heavens seemed 
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‘4 be one vast reservoir of flame, which was pro-| contents of the box, and from its size little imagining 


pelled from its voluminous bed by some invisible but} that it could be extremely heavy, made use of the 
omnipotent agency, and threatened to fling its fiery | ordinary tackling to hoist ito bourd; but before the 
ruin upon every thing arcand. | box had been raised half way up the ship's side, the 

In some parts, however, of the pitchy vapour by} tackling broke, and a fortune was in a moment pre- 
which the skies were by this time completely over-| cipitated into the deep, from which it was never re- 


spread, the lightning was seen only occasionally to} 
glimmer a faint streak of light, as if struggling, but} 
unable, to escape from its prison ;—igniting, but too| 
weak to burst, the impervious bosoms of those capa-| 
cious magazines in whic: it was at once engendered 
and pent. So heavy and continuous was the rain,| 
that scarcely any thing, save these vivid bursts of| 
light, which nothing could arrest or resist, was per- 
ceptible through it. The thunder was so painfully 
loud, that it frequently caused the ear to throb; and} 
it seemed as if mines were every moment exploding | 
in the heavens. 
The surf was raised by the wind, and scattered in} 
their billows of foam over the esplanade, (a public} 
walk facing the sea.) which was completely powder- | 
ed with the spray. It extends several hundred yards 
from the beach; and fish, three inches long, were 
found upon the flat roofs of the houses, either blown 
from the sea by the vivlence of the gale, or taken up 
in water spouts, which, during this tempestuous 
season, arc very prevalent. Whenever these burst, 
their contents are frequently borne by the sweeping 
blast to a considerable distance ; so that during the 
violence of these tropical storms, fish are often found | 
alive on the tops of houses, 
During the extreme violence of the storm, the 
heat was occasionally almost beyond endurance, par- 
ticularly after the first day or two. Tl.e wind would, 
at intervals, entirely subside, so that not a breath of | 
air could be felt. Insects of all kinds crept along} 
the walls, and the most disagrecable reptiles crawled | 
over our floors. Legions of ants, cockroaches, and} 
lizards were forced from their dark recesses by the 
torrents, and absolutely invaded us. Scorpions, 
toads, centipedes, and even snakes, made as free 
entrance into our apartments, as if they had been 
Hindoo lazar-Louses, for the reception of wandering 
and homeless reptiles. The toads, centipedes and 


| 


covered. 
cess : 


Divers were employed, but without suc- 
it is still among the anchors. 

Although from the beginning of October to the 
micdle of December, is considered the most dan- 
gerous season to remain in Madras roads, yet ships 
do frequently anchor there at all seasons, in defance 
of the cautions, and even peremptory orders from 
the shore ; being ready to cut their cables and run 
out to sea, on the first intimation of a hurricane. 

The only intercourse from the town with ships in 
stormy weather, is by the Massoolah boats, and 
when the surf is too high for them to go off, a flag 
is boisted at the beach house, called the foul weather 
flag. While this continues flying, all communica- 
tion with the shore is interrupted ; vet the catamaran 
men will at all times venture off upon their rafts 
with letters, or any small packets. These they keep! 
perfectly dry by placing them in their skull caps—a 
pointed cap, made of matting, over which the folds 
of their turbans are so tightly twisted, as to prevent 
the access of the water. Modals are awarded to 
such among them as distinguish themselves by sav- 
ing persons when the Massvolah boats are upset, or 
by conveying letters of importance through the surf, 
during the violence of the monsvons. They are 
frequently washed off their catamarans by the pro- 
digious impetus of the waters; but urless a shark | 
happens to seize them, they immediately regain their | 
rait by swimming, at wiic h they are extremely ex-| 
pert.—Oriental Annual, abridged. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Isthmus of Panama—Railroad from the Allantic to the| 
Pacific. 

We mentioned in a late number, the receipt of 


| Panama papers to April 6th. They are published 


snakes we could nanage to destroy; but the scor-| under the title of Comercio Libre [Free Trade} and 


pions, lizards, ants, and cockroaches, defied us by| cach sheet bears on its margin the word gratia” 
their numbeis, and maintained a complete though} . 


not undisturbed possession of our chambers. 
Day after day the same scene was repeated, with 


Tre Comercio Libre appears to be the result of a 
| joint effort on the part of several public spirited men 
jin Panama to arouse public attention and interest in 


Humboldt speaks of the Isthmus as a place “ des- 
tined to change the face of the commercial system 
of nations.” 

The Peru Mercurio says, “ the road project and a 
liberal commercial enactment, will make that beau- 
tiful country the emporium of commerce, and raise 
up a city more wealthy than Guanaxuato of the 
Mexican states, Potosi of Bolivia, Pasce of Peru, or 
Huasco of Chili, There is no doubt of it. Panama, 
Situated on the isthmus which connects the Pacific 
with the Atlantic, and communicates freely with all 
the civilised world, is go.ng to exert a great influ. 
ence upon the commerce of Asia, Europe, and the 
two Americas.” 

Now, though we are far from being so confident 
as these respectable authorities, that any great 
change in the course of commerce will be effected 
by the “action of art” in the Isthmus, unless it 
should extend to the construction of a ship canal be 
tween the two oceans, yet as commercial editors, we 
must not fail to apprise our readers of what is going 
on there, though it were only the bu'lding of a good 
carriage road from the Atiantic to the Pacific. At 
present the communication is attended with much 


| difficulty ; partly on account of the extreme rough. 


ness of the surface, and partly for want of the ne. 


| cessary enterprise to make the best of the obstacles 


of nature. From the alleged discovery, within three 
months past, of a comparatively level route from 
Panama to Porto-Bello, it would seem that the ip. 
tervening region had not even been thoroughly ex- 
plored. The distance between the two places, ac- 
cording to the gazetteers, is thirty-seven miles; 
though by the course now travelled, it is a good deal 
more. The newly discovered route, which passes 
near Cruces, reduces it to about thirty-five miles 
By the next arrival we may expect the report of the 
commissioners appointed to explore this route. They 
left Panama about the 25th of March, and had not 
returned on the 6th of April. 

We have already mentioned that a subscription of 
$90,800 had been raised in Panama for the construc. 
tion of the proposed railroad, in addition to which 
there is litile doubt that it will receive aid from the 
government, President Santander recommends it 
strongly in his late message, as does likewise the 
secretary of state. There is every reason to believe 
that the work wil! be speedily accomplished 

As a further inducement for foreign merchants to 


somewhat less violence, though at intervals the! pehaift of the contemplated railroad from that city make use of that channel of communication with 
might of the hurricane was truly appalling; but) y, Porto-Bello, connecting the commerce of the Pa-| the Pacific, the people of the Isthmus have solicited 
during its occasional! pauses, visits were paid and re-| cific with that of the Atlantic, It is conducted with the congress of New Grenada to abolish the ton- 
turned as usual; for those who are accustomed to} very considerable talent, and every number is in part 9@ge and transit duties at the ports of Panama and 
the sight, seem alinost to forget that there is any! devoted to the great subject which it was intended to Porto-Bello, and alsu to permit powder, tobacco, and 
thing in these mighty jarrings of inanimate nature.) adyocate. The Panamians appear to be thoroughly rum, to pass across the Isthmus for the ports of South 
beyond its ordinary conflicts. There are, no doubt,| impressed with the belief that the highway of com., America. 
many parts of the world where, during the presence) merce js very soon to pass by their doors, and that; 1 connection with this railroad, the steamboat 
of hurricanes, the wind is more impetuous, than| the Jsthinus is destined to be one of the most wealthy, | Project of our countryman, William Radcliff, may 
during these periodical visitations in India; but in| populous, and influential portions of the giobe. And be advantageously revived, viz. to establish a line of 
none, I will venture to say, does the rain pour in) jn truth they are not alone in this expectation. “ ], Steamboats from Callao (in Peru) to Panama, and 
such a mighty deluge; and in no p'ace can the! venture to predict,” says M. de Pradt, “that the| from Porto-Bello to New York ; to be so arranged 
thunder and lightning be more terrific. Isthmus of Panama will ina very short hai be sub.| that passengers in either direction may travel the 
The monsoon continued about two months; abat- jected to the powerful action of art, which will con. Whole distance without any break in the line. In 
ing about the middle of December, when the flag-|trive means to open a direct route from Europe to| this way, says Mr. Radcliff, “ passengers [from Callao 
staff was again hoisted, to signify that vessels) ihe western shores of America and those of Asia, | t© New York, irstead of going 4800 leagues around 
might safely anchor in the roadstead. The break- | bordering on the Pacific, and from the whole Ame-| Cape Horn, in a voyage of four months, and at an 
ing up of the monsoon is frequently even more} rican coast to Europe. Then will commence a great| expense of $300 to $400, besides the risk of health 
violent, if possible, than its setting in. At this! commercial revolution, favourable to the three parts| and deprivation of comforts, can arrive at the same 
time, it was truly stupendous; and I shall never) of the world, and to the new continents of the South | destination by going 1100 leagues, in 1% days actual 


cease to remember it, to the latest period or my ex- 
istence. 


Sea. This result surpasses what the imagination of| 
man can conceive. And what will have produced) 


travelling, or 27 including stuppage, at an expense 
of $200, with safety, convenience and pivasure, be- 


The roadstead at Madras is liable, at all times,| this result? The emancipation, that is to say, the| Sides the advantage of being able to visit various 


to be visited by sudden and severe storms, and 
even in the calmest weather, there is continually 
a heavy swell;—nay, it has been noticed that all 
along the Coromandel coast, the surf is frequent- 
ly heaviest in calm weather; a circumstance for 


which no satisfactory reason has yet been as-| 
signed. 


' 


Madras roads are open to all winds, except that! 
which blows frou the west. The anchorage is very | 
foul, from the number of anchors left there. Cast! 
iron is not, however, the only metal which lies at 


} au 


civilisation of America.” 


“Independence being once established,” says the 
thor of the Geographical, ‘Topographical, Agri- 
cultural, Commercial and Political Description of 


Colombia, “ her sons will immediately open a com- 


munication with Japan, China, and India. Their 
coasts on the Pacific side give them great advantages | 
over Furopean nations. Porto-Bello and Nicaragua | 
will be, in the course of a few years, the emporium | 
whither all America on the Atlantic side, and proba-| 
bly all Europe, will go to ourchase the merchandise 


places, and sttend to some business on the route.” 


Diep, suddenly, on the morning of the 13th inst. 
at the residence of her husband, near Darby, Racutt, 
wife of Hill Pennell. 

on the 11th inst., near Woodbury, N. Jersey, 
Ann C., wife of Joseph Tatum, in the twenty-fifth 
year of her age. ifaving endeavoured while in 
health to love and serve the Lord, in the hour of 
sickness and suffering, according to her own decla- 
ration, “ The Saviour appeared to per unspeakable 


the botiom, undisturbed; for some years ago, the| of the Jadies. This change in that important trade, | P®®°® and consolation.” 


captain of an Indiaman, having turned a large in- 
vestment into gold, had it secured in a strong box, 
and sent to the ship. The officer, not knowing the 


will prodcce as great a change in the wealth and re- 
lative power of nations, as did the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope.” 


cea . a 


boot and shoe- 


Wanted, an apprentice to the 
making business,—apply at this office. 
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the work which you have commenced, we are) that they may be sent to the parent institution) “Signed by direction, and on behalf of 
your friends, Isaac Hatuaway, at Philadelphia, at least one month previous said association, T'nomas Cock, Clerk. 

Asa B. Smrrn, to its annual meeting, so that the books may| “ 5th mo. 39, 1834. 


J. C, Harmaway, be in readiness at the time of our yearly! «pg 
Corresponding Committee of Farmington | meeting.”’ 
Aux. Bible Ass'n.” 





We would call your attention to 
the queries addressed to auxiliaries by the 
“ Farmington, 3d month 6, 1834. We hope the following circulars will be parent association, and request you to make 
“ Adjourned Meeting. jread with close attention, not only by the) full enquiries, and report particularly there- 
« Fifth day evening, the 29th of the month,| members of New York yearly meeting, to on, in order that the true situation of our 
the delegates from the several auxiliaries, | whom they are particularly addressed, but by Society, in this important particular, may be 
(together with other Friends interested,) met| Friends in other parts, and that the concise} fully known; also, to report such other in- 
pursuant to adjournment. but earnest appeal to the best feelings which munetiee as may be deemed necessary or 
“The committee appointed at the last | they contain, will be suffered to have the) useful. 


meeting reported the following Rules and | Place which it deserves in the minds of all “Al a meeting of the General Bible Association of 
Regulations, which being considered, were | tose who may have been too remiss in regard) Friends, held at New York, 5th mo. 29, 1834, the 
approved and alopted. ‘They also produced to this important subject. } fz eo to the Members of those Quarterly 
the following Circular to auxiliaries, and the|“ Circular addressed to New York, Scipio, Farming-| a which no Ausitiavies have been formed, 
following addresses which were approved and a —_ ee ae Soares “Deus Friemde 

adopted. Mahlon Day was appointed agent, Print to ae itenmal Bible Aseeciation of Frients| “The vital importance of the subject is a 
and lhomas ock, clerk, in New York Yearly Meeting. : sufficient apology for addressing you. Our 
en Samuel I os Samuel Adams, Joseph | « Dear Friends, lreligious Society has always borne a faithful 
Fallcot, Asa B. Smith, Sarah C. Hawxhurst,| «fp deliberating upon the important sub-| testimony, to the authenticity, authority, and 
Sarah Tallcot, and Bersheba Herenden, Were) ject which has called us together, it was| inestimable value of the Holy Scriptures, and 
appointed to visit Friends in those quarterly | deemed expedient, for its further advance-|have always held them to be the only fit out- 
meetings which have not yet formed auxilia-| ment, that a gencral association be formed,—!| ward judge and test in matters of faith and 
wes, and afford such encouragement and 4S"! the constitution whereof is herewith trans-| doctrine : and it is under a full sense of their 
Canes & they — be enabled to, 1n Carry-| mitted. }undiminished value, that we take the liberty 
ne the designs of the parent institution at) «& We doubt not you will find, upon review-| of calling your attention to this interesting 
Philadelphia into effect, and report next year. | ing your past boars, in thin envan of Clete leuhiest. 

« Adjourned to meet at the time appointed | 4:5), benevolence. much reason to be stimu-| “ By statements made in this meeting by 
next year. lated to increased exertion, and much cause | the delegates from the auxiliaries, it appears 
* Rules and Regulations for the government of of thankfulness to Him whv has thus gra-|tbat the lack of the Holy Scriptures amongst 

the New York General Bible Association of ciously bestowed upon man the inestimable|our members is far greater than was suppos- 

Friends. | volume of inspiration. ed, so that althongh many Friends have since 

“ Believing that the formation of a general} “ We hope none of you will feel disposed/the organisation of the auxiliaries been sup- 

Bible association of Friends in New York} to relax in your endeavours, or for a moment) plied, yet many of our members who are ca- 
yearly meeting, would have a tendency to|indulge the thought that your labours are|pable of reading, are not yet furnished. A 
promote an increased circulation of the Holy|nearly at an end. We consider the work as| free communication of sentiment took place, 
Scriptures, by calling the attention of Friends} but in its infancy. It is one of that import-|in which much unanimity of views and feel- 
more generally to the subject, and by open-| ance which requires the continued persever-| ings was manifested, affording cause to believe 
ing amore easy and accessible channel of) ing efforts of every Christian. We are daily| that as those who have entered into this la- 





communication with the parent association at| engaged in those pursuits which minister to 
Philadelphia, it is agreed that such an asso-| our bodily wants, and are in a great measure 
ciation be now formed under the following!/confined to the things of time, and does it 
rules, to be called—The General Bible As-' not become us, who are professing to look 
séciation of Friends within the limits of New! beyond the transitory scenes of this world, to 


bour of love, steadily persevere, it will, with 
ja blessing, essentially promote the best in- 
jterest of our religious Society, and we cor- 
dially desire the co-operation of our Friends 
who have not yet taken an active part in the 





York Yearly Meeting. }devote a portion of the time and talents,| cause. 

“Rule 1. All members of the auxiliary} which we are permitted to occupy, to those} “ With a view to encourage the formation 
Bible association of Friends in this yearly|things which belong to our immortal inter-|of auxiliaries, and to supply them at once 
meeting, shall be considered as members of|ests? There is no other outward means that | with the means of gratuitous distribution, the 
this association. have been given to man, so well calculated} managers of the parent institution at Phila- 

2. The officers of this association shall|to guide the enquiring mind in the path of|delphia, have agreed to present each new as- 
be a secretary and clerk. Christian rectitude, as the Holy Scriptures.| sociation with ten copies of the reference 

“ 3. Itshall be the duty of the clerk and agent| There is no other outward means by which| Bible, and we sincerely hope that all our 
to receive all orders and reports of the aux-| the Christian can obtain a knowledge of that| quarterly meetings will early embrace this 
iliaries, and forward them to the parent asso-| holy religion which was introduced into the| generous offer. 
ciation at Philadelphia, and to transmit all} world by our blessed Redeemer, and which} ‘ The frequent and serious perusal of the 
monies received, and procure Bibles and|has been appointed as the blessed means of| Holy Scriptures has ever been affectionately 
Testaments agreeably to the directions of the} salvation. It is in the perusal of this sacred| urged upon the members of our religious So- 
auxiliaries, and lay before the annual meet-| volume, that the pious mind is directed tojciety, not only by its discipline, but very 
ings of this association, minutes of all their) that living fountain from whence issue the often in minutes of advice from our yearly 
proceedings and correspondence, and to! waters of life, and from whence that hope| meeting ; and how, we would ask, can this 
make a full report of the state of the auxilia-| and consolation is derived which reaches be-| very necessary and important duty be perform- 
ries as far as information can be obtained. | yond the grave. led, if our members are not duly supplied with 

«4. The association shall meet annually in} “It is to be hoped that you will go on in| the sacred volume ? 

New York on second day evening of yearly|the good work which you have begun, and| * Painful as is the fact, it cannot, and ought 
meeting week, at eight o'clock. | that your zeal and devotedness therein will| not to be concealed, that wherever a full in- 

“5. The auxiliary Bibie association of|be commensurate with the magnitude and| vestigation has been made, lamentable defi- 
Friends in this yearly meeting are requested importance of the subject, and we doubt not|ciencies have been found to exist; and this 
to appoint delegates to attend the annual) but your labours, if properly conducted, will) we fear is but too sure an index that there 
meetings of this association, and to forward meet with divine approbation, and be crowned | are deficiencies in those places where proper 
their orders and reports to our agent, in order, with a blessing. | enquiries have not been instituted. 
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“ A single copy of the Bible in a large fa- THE FRIEND. however, great preparation has been made for 
mily, and that perhaps of an unwieldy size} —— —__ ta far greater work. What a field of labour 


or illegible type, is not deemed sufficient ; SIXTH MONTH, 21, 1834. |is opened to the society in Asia, where three 
and it cannot reasonably be expected that) =— eee hundred millions speak the fifty languages into 
when the Holy Scriptures are presented to) We cheerfully insert the communication in| which the scriptures have.been translated for 
our children in so forbidding a form, that} .jotion to the late energet : f th | their use! What multitudes in unhappy Africa 
hey will be likely to take much satisfaction| roe vod Bak, eee ne wee ae | may be benefited by multiplying copies of the 
- ee “ity = |New York Bible Association of Friends. ws. cnr the eahleants of Bi . von , 
in their perusal. 7 , . | Those measures will serve to indicate the spi-| ee, Oe ee or Sess we 
“If we look at the first budding of acepti- | Amharic, for Abyssinia; and the Malagasse 





: ee rit and manner in which we hope to see the| 
cism and infidelity in the human mind, we 


shall see them manifested in an indifference 

to and neglect of the inspired volume, until | 

" 7 its | See 

we et ee eres ten vt, | Cipations and wishes of the parent institution 

divine origin ; and si le ad Sea are| "i" yet be realised. We have thought it) 
; igin; an iless i 


| might be some assistance to a proper estimate| 
made familiar with the records of that holy | e oe 
religion by which we profess to be governed, 


\of what is our portion of duty as a Christian} 
|people in the great work of circulating the 
and taught to reverence the doctrines and scriptures, to be occasionally informed of] 
precepts of our blessed Redeemer contained | 
in holy writ, we cannot suppose that they | 


what is doing in that respect by other Chris- 
-? |tian denominations, and therefore subjoin an} 
will come up as faithful standard bearers in| ; J 
our Society. 


extract from a recent ‘* Appeal in behalf of| 
\the British and Foreign Bible Society:’— — | 

* We do not believe that the Bible alone B : 
is sufficient to make us Christians, and pre-| 


“The British and Foreign Bible Society 
pare us for the various duties of the church ;} 


partments of the Society, and then there would| 
be reasonable ground to expect that the anti-| 


' 
| 


was formed in the year 1804. Its object is, 


: exclusively, to promote the circulation of the 
but we do believe that vital piety will never} : 


mark the character of — by ao the | Hoth ot hee end eheced. 
Holy Scriptures are neg soso, which Were! admits the co-operation of all persons who 
— a by the Holy Spirit of God, rs are disposed to concur in its support. Its 
are profitable for reproof, for correction, °F operations have been promoted, in Europe, 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of Asia, Africa, and America, by more than 
: sia, p 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished five thousand kindred institutions: of these, 
unto all good works, and are able to make 


\the society’s labours. 


: | seri s, for the Is of Madagascar! 
subject taken up and acted upon in other de- iptures, for tt land of Madegascar: 


The great Pacific, too, is filling under the 
influence of the society: the scriptures are 
already printed in two of its dialects, and two 
other versions will speedily appear. A desire 
for the scriptures has been progressively ex- 
tending itself from the very commencement of 
The issues from its de- 
positories have gradually increased from fifty 
thousand to five hundred and fifty thousand 
copies, annually. The expenditure of the so- 
ciety, since its establishment, amounts to 
£2,000,000, and the demands are still daily 
increasing.” ; 


Lorrrries.—It gives us pleasure to state, 


~ i | =e ¢ = i > » 
|Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, | that during the recent session of the legisla. 
Its constitution | ure of Connecticut, a law was passed totally 


abolishing all lotteries in that state, from and 
after the third day of this month, and annex. 
ing severe penalties for its infraction. 

We hope and trust that the friends of sound 
morals will not remit their exertions, until lot- 
teries shall be abolished in every state of the 


: . Oh in 2 | three thousand four hundred have been formed | Uni os 
Chr =" salvation through faith in Jesus)i, Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The Society| Von, anc that associations of citizens will 
irist. 


“Signed by direction, and on behalf of) ) 46 
said association. Tuomas Cock, Clerk.”’ 





has, directly or indirectly, printed and distri-| be formed in each state, as has been done in this 
d the scriptures, in whole or in part, in| C#Y> t0 assist the constituted authorities in 
one hundred and twenty-one different lan-| enforcing these laws, 





— guages and dialects; in seventy-two of which, | — 
To the Editor of “ The Friend.” | no part of the sacred volume had been printed| We have been requested to mention that 
In thy last paper is an account of the con-/ before the institution of the society: and it is) there is now in the press, and will be publish- 
nubial attachment of a dolphin to her mate,|now engaged in promoting translations into ed in the course of three or four weeks, a 
and I herewith send thee a relation of the ma-/ thirty-six other languages, in none of which| second edition of “ Scriptural Questions,” re- 
ternal care of a catfish to her young fry, that| as any part of the scriptures hitherto appear-| vised, and considerably enlarged. Much la- 
I witnessed when a lad, which then interested|ed. Further, the society has already issued bour has been bestowed to render it useful and 
me much, and which, I think, proves that fish| more than eight million copies of the scrip-| interesting. It is believed that, if carefully 
have social feelings as well as land animals,|tures, or portions of them; besides assisting | studied, it will furnish an accurate knowledge 
though seldom observed by man. \foreign Bible societies very largely in their| of scripture history, and the most important 
In my youth I lived in Merion. On the| separate circulation:—so that, from the year| prophecies contained in the Old Testament. 
place was a dam, used to supply a tanyard) 1804 to the present time, above thirteen mil-|!t will be for sale at Nathan Kite’s, No. 50, 
with water. The owner procured from the| lion copies of the Bible, or portions of it, have| North Fourth street, Philadelphia; and other 
Schuylkill a few living catfish, which he put|been distributed by Bible societies alone in| booksellers in Philadelphia, and New York. 
into this dam. Ina few years they increased) different parts of the world. _ 
considerably; one day, as I was looking on| “The friends of the society would press on| The committee who have the care of the 
the water, | saw a catfish swimming slowly/all to remember, that this distribution, great| boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
towards me, accompanied by several hundred| and blessed as it is, can only be regarded, so|a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
young ones, not larger than my smallest finger| far as the supply of the world is concerned, as| matical school—also, a well qualified female 
nail—they appeared but litle different from|the commencement of the society’s labours,|teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
tadpoles. She kept them as compact as pos-| For how have these thirteen million copies schools—apply to T. Stewardson, Arch st. 
sible, bending her body round them in semi-| been disposed of? Above five millions have oes 


circular form, as much as she could. The/been limited to the population of Great Bri- 
stones in the bottom of the dam were covered}tain and Ireland, comprising only twenty-four 
with a slimy substance, and she conducted the| millions of inhabitants; of which, however, 
young fry, first to one of these stones, which| large portions are still unsupplied. Of the 
they soon cleared of the slime by suction, and| remaining eight millions, five and a half have 
then to another, where they acted in like man-|been circulated in other parts of Europe ; 
ner, and so on, until they got out of my sight| nearly two millions have been distributed in 
into deep water. [ never had another oppor-| America; but not half a million copies of the 
tunity of marking their manners; for soon af-| scriptures have as yet been dispersed among 
terwards a set of muskrats took possession of | the six hundred millions of heathens, who still 
the dam, and, as I suppose, destroyed the fish, remain to be evangelised. ‘The work, there- 
a8 very soon there were none of them tobe scen.| fore, it is evident, is at present only in its 


6 mo. 18. B. |commencement. By this commencement, 


Errata.—lIn first column of page 268, last num- 
ber, third line from bottom, for “ There holy fa- 


thers,” read “ These holy fathers ;"—same column, 


thirty-eighth line from bottom, for “ metamorphos- 
ed,” read “melaphored.” The last error was cor- 
rected in part of the impression. 


Marazirp, on the 13th of last month, at Friends’ 
meeting, Easton, Md., Jacos Batperston, of Balti- 
more, to Rutn Ann, daughter of Thomas H. Dawson, 
of the former place. 

—— at Friends’ meeting, Concord, Pa., on foorth 
day, the 4th inst., Dawiex Suanrcess, of Nether Pro- 
sere, to Bevtan Erma Tuomas, of the former 
place. 





